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Views of the Month 


“Congress Against Civil Rights" Say NAACP & AJC 

EW YORK, N. Y.—A joint report issued by the National Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Colored People and the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress reviewed biased practices in this country 
during the past year. Remarking that “little worthy of note was 
accomplished by the Federal or State Governments during the 
year to reduce inequality,” the report excoriated the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act and assailed the Eighty-second Congress 
for a record that showed “not mere indifference but active oppo- 
sition to racial and religious equality.” The Congress was further 


'  eriticized for failing to enact any civil rights legislation whatsoever, 


The report said that progress toward complete equality has 
been thwarted by “die-hard racists ... and others who have used 
archaic legislative rules .. . and similar weapons with great skill 
and effectiveness, aided by a still all-too-prevailing public apathy.” 

Listing at least ten bombings and more than thirty acts of 
vandalism, the report nonetheless recorded the fact that there had 
been no known deaths due to lynchings and fewer reports of police 
brutality than in 1951. (But don’t get too encouraged; at least 
sixteen Negroes are known to have been killed while in official 
custody.) 

Praise was given to the pressure groups striving to eradicate 
segregation in various fields, and a hopeful note was introduced 
in the mention of the more than 50% increase in the number of 
Southern Negroes who voted in the last Presidential election, of 
the Virginia legislation against the Ku Klux Klan, and of the 
convictions of 69 KKK members in North Carolina on flogging 
and assault charges. 

The report closed with some statements on housing, the 
“strongest and most tenaciously defended bulwark of racism in 
the country.” 


Cardinal Asks Fight on Housing Shortage 
Paris Catholics Finance Housing 
ARIS, FRANCE—A $500,000, 80-unit housing project, financed 
by the city’s Catholics to ease the acute housing shortage there 
has been blessed by the archbishop, Cardinal Feltin. More such 
units, similarly financed, are planned. The Cardinal, in a recent 
pastoral letter, stated that Catholics have a duty to combat the 
shortage and whenever possible to invest in rehabilitation and 
new construction. How about that? 


Supreme Court Bias Ruling Expected in June 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The restaurant and school issues are 
still being hotly debated. The Supreme Court is considering 

both, and is expected to hand down a decision at least on the 

schools before it recesses in June. The difficulties are being in- 
creased by the violently divergent opinions of the various legal 
and civil authorities. 


Priest and Labor Man Suggest Dock Improvements 

EW YORK, N. Y.—George Meany, president of AFL, and Fr. 

Corridan, S.J., were called upon by Senate investigators of 
the commerce subcommittee to report on possible improvements 
of conditions on the waterfront’here. Both Mr. Meany and Fr. 
Corridan submitted similar programs for eliminating mob rule 
and profits, licensing regular longshoremen, and providing for 
management hiring. Both agreed that the state governments of 
New York and New Jersey must step in, and that the recent 
shape-up “election” was loaded, as no alternative was proposed 
for the men to vote on. 


South Steps Forward 
ICHMOND, VA.—Bishop William S. Mulloy of Covington, Ky., 
called on Catholics of the South to work out their own tech- 
niques to combat segregation and racial prejudice in their com- 
munities. “The important thing,” he said, “is that we should teach, 
exemplify, and promote the principles of interracial justice.” ... 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Mistaken for Bl. Martin’ 


M OST REV. JOSEPH O. came into the church to make 
BOWERS told this story 4 visit. 

in his address at his conse- . “When the mother had fin- 

cration in Bay St. Louis, Mis- ished her prayers, the little 


: - girl was missing. She found 
sissippi, quoting from a letter 


her kneeling in front of you, 
written to him by Monsignor her hands joined saying her 
Curry of Liverpool, whose 


prayers, mistaking you for a 
guest he was during his curial Statue of Blessed Martin de 
work there: 


Porres.” 
“By the way, you may be 


Bishop Bowers comments, 

“T suppose it is the closest I 

amused to hear this. One day will ever get to being canon- 
while you were praying in St. 

Patrick’s an Irish woman to- 


ized—in spite of what St. 
Thomas has to say about the 
gether with her little girl 


perfection of bishops.” 


Chicago, Illinois, June, 1953 
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Saw Christ in Louisiana Negroes, Farm Workers 


Modern Francis Buried on Litter 


By Betty Delaney 


HEN ARTHUR JACKSON 

DIED in Camp 92 on the 
Mississippi levee, his wife called 
the priest, and the doctor, and 
the cops. The cops were the first 
to arrive, and while they waited 
they read the will he’d put down, 
like a first draft, on a piece of 
copy paper. 

The two cops didn’t know him 
from Adam—just another river 
rat. Sitting in the kitchen now 
filling with sun about ready to 
plunge back into the wide, high 
river for the night, one of the 
cops read a line or two out 
loud... 


“Why, he musta been an edu- 
cated man!” ...anda few more 
li.es ... “He musta been a re- 
ligious man!” . . . Still farther 
on... “He musta been a mighty 
good man!” .. . and, at the end 
-.. “I wish I’d known him!” 


The cop had spontaneously re- 
viewed a life now thrown open 
by death. “Oja” Jackson, ev- 
erybody knew, each his own lit- 
tle part, but none could have 
summed him up so simply and 
yet truthfully. 


BURIED TIED TO A LITTER 
HIS IS WHAT THE COP 
READ: “. . . if I should die 

in the night and it is possible 

to arrange for my funeral at a 

Mass, I would like it done so. If 

I die in the day too late for a 

funeral Mass I would like to be 


buried that same day, At what- 
ever time I die I would like my 
body to be buried within 24 
hours. ‘ 

“. .. Ido not wish to be em- 
balmed . . . when I am dead 
dress my body in a Franciscan 
habit such as I am entitled to 
wear as a member of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 

“Lay my body on a litter of 
wooden boards without sides, top 
or cover ,.. and fasten my body 
securely. Cover it with a white 
sheet ... carry the litter and my 
body into the church and to the 
cemetery in that manner.” 

“, .. no special marker shall 
be used to mark my burial place. 
It is my desire that as little 
money be spent on my burial as 
possible. 

“If I or my wife have any su- 
perfluous riches at the time of 
my death . . . and God farbid 
it... 1 direct my wife to give 
those riches to the poor. 

“I also desire that my wife 
pray sincerely and earnestly for 
my soul.” 

LIKE PILGRIMS TO THE 
LEVEE 
THESE REQUESTS WERE 

CARRIED OUT to the letter, 
with permission of the Arch- 
bishop, except that he was not 
buried the same day in order 
that his son could come home 
from the service. 

The night before he was buried 
people trekked in lines up the 


Colored Prelates Consecrated 


ISHOP JOSEPH OLIVER 
BOWERS, S.V.D., of Accra, 
Gold Coast; Archbishop Hemy 
Augustin, S.M.H. of Haiti; and 
Cardinal Gracias of India were 
raised to their present dignity 


& 


by our Holy Father recently, 
thus enlarging the number of 
non-white prelates in the Church. 

Bishop Bowers was born in 
Dominica, British West Indies, 
in 1910. He was educated for 


Most Rev. Joseph O. Bowers, S.V.D., J.C.L. 


10 Cents 


St. Francis of Assis! 


levee slope and on the catwalk, 
and overflowed the low shanty’s 
kitchen in the rain to pray for 
the dead man 9n his boards. 

It was fitting they should come 
in this conventional manner, 
many of them for the first time, 
in order that the point of his 
unconventional life might be 

(Continued on Page 8) 


the priesthood at St. Augustine’s 
Seminary of the Society of the 
Divine Word and the Gregorian 


College in Rome. He was or- 
dained there in 1939. He spent 
ten years as a missionary in the 
Gold Coast. In 1950 he went to 
Rome for a decree in canon law, 
spending his vacation with Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Curry at Liverpool, 
England, to learn practical dis- 
position of marriage cases. 

Cardinal Spellman of New 
York was consecrator of Bishop 
Bowers at the church of Our 
Lady of the Gulf in Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, on April 22. 
Most Rev. R. O. Gerow, Bishop 
of Natchez, and Most Rev. A. 
A. Noser, S.V.D., wee co-con- 
secrators. 

Bishop Bowers is the second 
Negro to be consecrated in the 
United States, the first being 
Bishop Healy of Portland, Maine. 
Bishop Bowers is the first Negro 
member of the Society of the 
Divine Word to be elevated to 
the hierarchy. The three other 
S.V°D. members of the hierarchy 
are Thomas Cardinal Tien of Pe- 
king, now exiled; the late Bishop 
Vitus Chang of Simyangchow; 
and Bishop Gabriel Manek, a na- 
tive of Indonesia. 

Archbishop Hemy Augustin of 
the Company of Mary (the Mont- 
fort Fathers) was born in Haiti 
in 1910. In 1923 he was or- 
dained. He joined the Company 
of Mary in 1947. He is now co- 
adjutor archbishop to Archbish- 
op Gouaze, primate of Haiti. 
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We Vote For Life 


G K. CHESTERTON ONCE WROTE of a group of six people 
* who had only five hats. Some urged that one head be cut off 
and then it would come out even. But Chesterton advised getting 
another hat. We were reminded of this by a disagreement of two 
groups in the Welfare and Health Council of New York City. 

We sympathize with both sides indifferent ways. The Catholic 
agencies felt obliged to leave the Council if the Planned Parenthood 
group were admitted to membership. People of New York have 
come to depend on the Council to decide which agencies deserve 
their support. Catholics believe that artificial methods of birth pre- 
vention are against the law of God. Therefore they cannot recom- 
mend a group promoting such practices to public support, any 
more than they ‘could vote to admit ‘Murder, Inc.” So we sym- 
pathize with these Catholic agencies in the suffering caused by un- 
favorable publicity and a vote against them by their colleagues in 
the Welfare Council which they played such a large share in found- 
ing. But we rejoice with them that they are esteemed worthy to 
suffer for upholding the law of God. 

E FEEL SORRY that the members who voted in favor of the 

Planned Parenthood group have allowed the reverence for 
human life which Judaeo-Christian religion bred in them to be 
clouded by despair because of the difficulties which our economic 
and health systems have not been able to lift from families. They 
have worked nobly to get families what they need for a full human 
-life. But even though many poor still live a very bad life, still life 
is good. Only of Judas did Christ say, “It would be better for that 
man if he had never been born.” Yet thé Planned Parenthood group 
believes in preventing life. We believe that true welfare and hap- 
piness cannot be achieved by disobeying the law of God. 

Though the people upholding planned parenthood would reject 
with horror the idea of turning on the gas in one of Hitlet’s gas 
chambers they show disregard of the same principle which Hitler 
disregarded, the right of even the poor and hated to life. We must 
exert every effort to get these people the necessities of life. But 
even if this is impossible the poor man may have eternal joy in 
Heaven “like the once-poor Lazarus.” Because of this glorious 
possibility, we cast our, vote for life, like the Catholic agencies of 
the Welfare Council. 


AreWeMeekandHumbleofHeart? 


AVE YOU NOTICED A HARDENING OF HEARTS, a deter- 

mination to disregard the rights and needs of the poor, 
foreigners, Negroes and Communists, a widening gap between 
Catholics and Protestants? It seems to us to be growing in our 
country. Maybe we should examine this attitude in the light of 
Christ who was meek and humble of heart. 

As Dr. Von Hildebrand says in his wonderful book, “Trans- 
formation in Christ,” “It is in the light of Jesus’ face—of His 
transfigured nature as Man—that we shall catch a bright glimpse 
of the nobility of man as a spiritual person ... Only thus shall 
we fathom to the full the odiousness as well as the futility of 
all violent and rough modes of behavior. ... 

“Meekness, just as patience, implies one’s abstinence from 
assuming a false position of sovereignty above the universe .. . 
In meekness lives the basic gesture of serving set forth in the 
words of Our Lord: ‘The Son of Man is not come to be ministered 
to, but to minister.’ The natural illusion of a ‘position of sov- 
ereignty’ is closely linked to the natural tendency to ‘enforce’ 
whatever seems desirable. Once we feel it self-evident to be master 
over things we cannot help dealing with everything in a certain 
mode of harshness. Inversely, the basic gesture of service nec- 
essarily implies a tone of softness in our way of approaching the 
outside world.” 
APPLYING THIS to our attitude to the poor, foreigners, Negroes 

and Communists how can we meet their needs, both physical 
and spiritual? The spiritual and corporal works of mercy are the 
Christian’s answer. As Dr. Von Hildebrand says, “suffering, serv- 
ing, world-redeeming love.” He goes on: 

“In meekness is revealed the operation of the fundamental 
law of victory over the world. the principle of not returning like 
for like—of opposing the spirit of the world by an integrally new 
and different one ... ‘Love your enemies; do good to them that 
hate you.’ . .. Meekness means no passive toleration of all wrongs, 
no dull acquiescence in the dominion of sin—rather, it means true 
warriorship in the cause of Christ. However relentless his fight 
against sin... the true ‘warrior of Christ’ remains meek; he is 
melted by the love of Christ once it has been evoked in him by 
his glance upon the Savior who suffered and died for love.” 

Dr. Von Hildebrand quotes St. John Chrysostom, paraphrasing 
the words of the Lord, “When you start on your way, behave 
with the meekness of sheep, although you prepare to meet wolves, 
nay, to betake yourselves into their midst. For by this shall I 
reveal my power most visibly, that wolves shall be overcome by 
sheep, whereas the sheep, though exposed to the fangs of wolves 
and bleeding from innumerable wounds, shall not only not perish 
but even change the wolves into their own nature. Surely it is 
greater and more wonderful to win the soul of the foe, to turn 
his mind into its opposite, than to kill him ... So long as we 
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Whiteville Wat Eitusics 


HITEVILLE went exclusive. 
It decided to be a model community. 
Only the “best people” were to be accepted. 
You had to be quality folks to live in Whiteville. 


Whiteville became color conscious. 

Of course no Negroes were admitted. 

And Puerto Ricans were a little too dark to qualify. 
You had to be quality folks to live in Whiteville. 


Things went along pretty well for a few months. 
There were no “racial incidents.” 

No nasty words, no fights, no black-and-white riots. 
The quality folks felt superior and safe. 


THEN, A FUNNY THING happened. 

Who was responsible nobody knew, 
But the fact is Whiteville became more color conscious. 
It saw white—and only white. 


First, all black cats were killed, and brown dogs cleared out on 
the double. 

Next, a green parrot had its neck wrung. 

So the birds voted unanimously (not a dissenting chirp was voiced) 
to boycott Whiteville. 


Whiteville continued going all out for white supremacy. 

Flower gardens were sprayed with poison. 

No red roses or purple pansies or yellow jonquils were allowed 
to live. 

Of course, all the grass had to be uprooted. 

Couldn’t have so much green.in an all-white community. 


OLOR-CONSCIOUS Whiteville passed strict laws against fires 

in any and every form. 

Blue and orange and red flames were strictly forbidden. 

The local gas company sent a man in a white suit to complain, 
but Whiteville held fast, to its color line. 

An order went out specifying white for all bicycles, automobiles, 
houses, furniture and toys. 

For a week nobody went to work. Too busy painting. 


Everybody wore a white suit or dress. 

Books were banned, and magazines and newspapers outlawed. 

No point in taking chances with black print! 

Food posed a tough problem. 

Meat was obviously out, as were carrots, string beans, tomatoes, 
lettuce, oranges, apples and grapefruit. 

White rice and white fish were seen on every plate. 

The Whitevillians got bored with eating. 


TILL THEY HELD OUT. 
And every day they grew more color conscious. 

They used to pull white sheets over their head at night. 

Just couldn’t stand the darkness. 

Then, one day they made a fearful discovery. 

It took them a long time to make that discovery. 

They should have seen it right off the bat. 

It took them a long time, but they did discover that, with the ex- 
ception of a few old people, everybody had brown or black or 
red or blonde or gray hair! 

So, being all out for white supremacy, they scalped one another. 


Finally, there were only a few people left. 

And they were old and had white hair. 

But they looked into each other’s eyes and saw that they were blue 
or brown or green. 

So they shot one another dead. 

Used pearl-handled revolvers, of course. 


When the coroner came, it was snowing. 

White blanketed the ground. 

The coroner stared at the corpses. 

“Sure’s a lot of blood around here!” he exclaimed. 
“And every drop of it’s red.” . 


“Guess they lost out, after all.” Brownrobe 


For the Best In 
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St. Benet Library and Bookshop 
506 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 





are sheep, we conquer. Should a thousand wolves encompass us, 
we should win them over and emerge victorious. Yet if we become 
wolves, we shall be conquered. For then shall the Shepherd take 
His help from us, who leads to pasture not wolves but sheep... 
He shall turn from thee and abandon thee, seeing that thou makest 
it impossible for Him to reveal His power. But if thou abidest 
meek, thy victory shall be His work.” 


F ANYONE MET HUMAN WOLVES it was St. John Chrysostom. 

He wasn’t just referring to the Christians who preceded him. 
An enemy who had tried to kill him later sought refuge in Chry- 
sostom’s church when a crowd was after his life. Chrysostom 
protected him as he would have protected anyone who claimed 
the right of asylum. He proved by his life the truth of Dr. Von 
Hildebrand’s words: 

“The word of truth... spoken by the meek subtly insinuates 
itself like a breath of love into the inmost recesses of the soul. 
For the meek is reserved true victory over the world, because it 
is not they themselves who conquer but Christ in them and through 
them.” 
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IN THEIR HOUSES 
(PROMISE oF OURLORD 
To ST. MARGARET MARY) 


Feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus— 
June 12. 


Fr. Oesterreicher 


To Head New 


Institute 


Good forturie has come to our 
old friend Rev. John M. Oester- 
reicher this month. The Presi- 
dent of Seton Hall University 
has announced that a new In- 
stitute of Judaeo-Christian Stud- 
ies has been set up in the New- 
ark division of the University, 
and has appointed Fr. Oester- 
reicher its Director. Fr. John J, 
Dougherty of Darlington Sem- 
inary, well-known Scripture 
scholar, will be Regent. 

The purpose of the Institute, 
says Fr. Oesterreicher, will be 
primarily for research into the 
“wealth and uniqueness of the 
Judaeo-Christian heritage. Its 
studies will range from theology 
and history to sociology and lit- 
erature.” The work will include 
publications, lectures, and work- 
shops; one of its publications 
will be an annual journal to be 
called “The Bridge.” 

Fr, Oesterreicher is the author 
of “Seeds of Hope” and “Walls 
Are Crumbling” and of many 
articles in Catholic journals, and 
is also an associate editor of 
“Worship” and a member of the 
board of “Jubilee.” Our prayers 
for the success of your new 
work, Father! 


A College Student Says: 

“The week I spent with you 
last summer was one of the 
most wonderful experiences in 
my life. Throughout the week, 
the predominant impression 
in my mind was the peace and 
charity in our little Christian 
society. That week I learned 
much in living the Church’s 
liturgy, especially through the 
daily Mass and recitation of 
Prime and Compline. I learned 
more fully the meaning of 
Catholic Action and especially 
the apostolate of Friendship 
House. The work and the rec- 
reation, the lectures and the 
abundant discussion taught 
me that living in an inter- 
racial society can and must 
work in our American way of 
life. The week taught me 
much, I shall never forget it,” 


ATTEND A 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


(See page 5 for details) 


Subseribe to the 
Catholic Interracialist 
$1 a yr.—$1.25 Foreign 
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Friendship House Staff Worker Life Explained 


(Continued from last month) 
What is the reason for this poverty in 
Friendship House? 

Friendship House believes that the 
Bpirit of poverty is a direct challenge to 
the materialistic spirit of the modern 
world. Poverty brings the staff worker 
¢lose to God’s poor. Even then our pov- 
erty does not bring us close enough, for 
in Friendship House poverty is some- 
thing voluntary, whereas among our 
neighbors it is often something involun- 
tary, frustrating, and bitter. 

The involuntary poverty of our age 
is a matter which Christians must chal- 
lenge and correct. We believe that our 
voluntary poverty fits us to do it. Even 
while we try to do it we share the bur- 
den of the poor. 

We would like to see all our neigh- 
bors have a certain “modest fortune.” 
Then they could be poor voluntarily. 
Then they could share with us the free- 
dom of the poor. 

Do staff workers give everything away? 

Staff workers need not relinquish all 
their personal belongings when they join 
Friendship House. They are asked to 

ive up the use of any money they 
possess while they are in Friendship 
House. Allowances and necessities may 
be drawn from private income, should 
the staff worker desire to help in carry- 
ing a responsibility which belongs to 
Friendship House. 

The tradition prevails that the “lay 
apostle travels light.” A staff worker 
soon finds that many of his personal 
possessions, considered indispensable to 
his former life, become excess baggage 
in Friendship House. 

What about the staff worker’s health? 

Friendship House accepts the respon- 
sibility of providing for the health of 
the staff workers. Every effort is made 
to provide a diet, which, while not 
choice, is sufficient, well-balanced, and 
appetizing. The staff workers aim, on 
the other hand, at accepting cheerfully 
what is set before them. 

Staff workers are given a physical 
checkup once a year, and the house is 
responsible to the members of the “fam- 
ily” for sickness and dental care, 

What do staff workers wear? 

Staff workers are requested to bring 
clothing with them, sufficient to last six 
months, if possible. When clothing wears 
out it can be replaced from the clothing 
room maintained for neighborhood fam- 
ilies and jobless men who cannot afford 
to buy sufficient clothing. 

In acquiring clothes from the clothing 
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room, the spirit of poverty is again im- 
portant. It would be a violation of this 
spirit to take more than is actually 
needed. 

Where do staff workers live? 

At the house or in rooms rented in 
the neighborhood, usually with Negro 
families. Because of high rents two or 
more staff workers may live together, 
Even though a staff worker’s family 
may live in the same city, it is desirable 
that the staff worker live within the 
Friendship House neighborhood. 

What kind of obedience is expected in 
Friendship House? 

Obedience to the spirit and purpose of 
Friendship House. Obedience to the 
Bishop of the diocese and to the chap- 
lain who represents him. Obedience to 
the director of the House who is pri- 
marily responsible for establishing and 
coordinating the activities of the House. 

Obedience that is supernatural, Obe- 
dience that accepts authority as coming 
from God and expressing His will. Obe- 
dience that is infused with love for God 
and love for the community. 

Obedience which is the obedience of 
adults, and not of children. Obedience 
which expects staff workers as adults 
to contribute initiative and active intel- 
ligence to the undertakings of the house, 
Must staff workers accept transfers? 

Although anyone wanting to join the 
staff may apply to the house he chooses, 
he must be willing to accept transfers 
to other houses or new houses if and 
when circumstances demand it. A staff 
worker in the face of a transfer which 
for good reasons he feels he should not 
accept may make an appeal for a judg- 
ment to the chaplain or to the national 
director. 

What do staff workers do for recreation? 

In the free time allotted, a staff work- 
er is at liberty to select his own type 
of recreation. It ought to be of a type 
that will enable him to return to his 
work with renewed vigor. 

Most cities have many recreational fa- 
cilities open to the public. Friendship 
House allows a yearly vacation of one 
month for staff workers and six weeks 
for directors, the details being worked 
out by each house. 

What kind of work are staff workers 
called upon to dd? 

There is a great variety of jobs to be 
done in Friendship House—such as cook- 
ing, cleaning and maintenance of the 
house, library work, office work of all 
kinds, writing, lecturing, recreational 
work with children and adults, social ac- 


\ 
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tion, family service, Usually there are 
a number of departments in Friendship 
House, each of which has a staff worker 
in charge. An attempt is made to ar- 
range the work in such a way that each 
worker has a share of both physical and 
mental labor. The staff worker accepts 
whatever work the director thinks he 


-or she should do for the common good 


of Friendship House. 
Do staff workers need a college degree? 
No special training is required to be- 
come a staff worker. Those who have 
special training or talents usually find 
good use for them in Friendship House. 
A month’s course of preliminary infor- 
mation on Friendship House, its way of 
life, the importance of the liturgy and 
the program of the Church on social 
questions, especially the interracial one, 


is given to every prospective staff work- | 


er as soon as possible after he begins 
his probationary period. 

Classes in theology for lay people, 
study weeks, days of recollection and a 
yearly retreat, open forums, and panel 
discussions are a part of the staff 
worker’s “on the job” training. 

What qualities are necessary in a 
Friendship House staff worker? 

The prospective staff worker must 

have good physical and mental health 


Staff of St. Jude’s and Dominican Sisters Interracial In Alabama 


by Mabel C. Knight 

(Last month we told of in- 
terracial groups at the Grail in 
Loveland, Ohio, near Cincin- 
nati; also some in Louisville, 
Kentucky; and at St. Maur’s 
Benedictine Priory in South 
Union, Kentucky.) 


USCALOOSA, ALABAMA, 

was our next stop where we 
had a short visit with Father 
Michael Mulvoy, the Holy Ghost 
Father who invited Catherine de 
Hueck to his parish in Harlem 
in 1938 to start the first Friend- 
ship House in the United States. 
His red hair is turning gray but 
he is as zealous as ever and sur- 
rounded as usual by young peo- 
ple. He is chaplain of the New- 
man Club of the University of 
Alabama which is for whites. 
Young people in the South are 
realizing that segregation and 
unjust discrimination are on 
their way out. Father Mulvoy 
with his excellent library and 
his zeal for spreading the King- 
dom of Christ is helping them to 
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and above all must be motivated by the 
love of God and neighbor. He or she 
should be adaptable to changing situa- 
tions, capable of accepting responsibility 
and willing to learn new methods. A 
sense of humor, strong faith, and pa- 
tience are very important, 


How do you go about joining the staff? 

Single Catholic men and women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-five 
may apply to the house of their choice 
or to the national director. A personal 
interview with the director and the 
chaplain is preferable to a written ap- 
plication. Before being accepted as a 
probationer, the prospective staff work- 
er must present a record of satisfactory 
health and dental check-up, his baptis- 
mal certificate and a letter of recom- 
mendation from his confessor or parish 
priest. 

Probationary periods begin October 
1st and April 1st of each year. Prospec- 
tive applicants should make application 
in advance of these dates. Anyone who 
has further questions to ask (or would 
like more specific answers than this 
pamphlet contains) is invited to visit 
one of the houses and talk to the direc- 
tor and staff workers, or may write to 
the national director or a local house 
for more detailed information. 


themselves or even to chase 
away the flies. Many more chil- 
dren are waiting to get into this 
hospital. The sisters hope they 
can build an addition so that 
they can take in less desperate 
cases and rehabilitate them. The 
workers here show Christ’s love 
for little children whose angels 
see the face of His Father in 
heaven. They see and serve the 
suffering Christ in these little 
ones. 

Interracial Cloistered Nuns 

HE CLOISTERED DOMINI- 

CAN sisters at Marbury, Ala- 
bama, were celebrating their 
Reverend Mother’s thirty-fourth 
anniversary in religion and we 
were privileged to meet the com- 
munity. One of our neighbors 
in Chicago is now a member. 
They were obviously very happy. 
It was good to see this inter- 
racial group in Blessed Martin 
de Porres’ religious family. They 
have outgrown their little con- 
vent and have had a new one 
built overlooking a lovely view. 
They have perpetual adoration 
of our Lord in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. We’re counting heavily 
on their prayers to increase 


find the Christian answers. Cath- 
olic churches are few and far 
between in Alabama, often two 
hundred miles apart. 
Home for Spastic Children 
AZARETH CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN’S Home for col- 
ered spastic children in Moun- 


Cloistered Dominican Sisters at Marbury, Alabama. 


tain Creek, Alabama, came next. 
Here the Resurrection Fathers 
have a chapel. The Sisters of 
the Holy Family of Nazareth 
have a school for normal young- 
sters as well as the hospital. All 


the buildings are blue and white 
in honor of Our Lady. White 
sisters and colored nurses care 
tenderly for these most pathetic 
children. Some of them are deaf, 
dumb and blind as well as spas- 


tic. Others are terribly deformed 
with swollen heads or shrunken, 
twisted limbs. At home some of 
their parents had to go to work 
and leave them alone all day 
where they were unable to feed 


brotherly love in our country 
and the world. 

Bus for Parish 
ATHER ANTHONY of the 
Resurrection Catholic Mission 

at Marbury sends out a bus for 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Southern Catholics Apply Encyclicals 


ST. PETER CLAVE 


814 Tth St., S.W. 
COUPLE OF REAL INCI- 
DENTS told at the recent 

convention of the Catholic Com- 

mittee of the South show some 
practical efforts to promote 

Christian attitudes. 

A Sister in a southern school 
was telling her first graders not 
to use the word “nigger” as it 
hurts the feelings of colored peo- 
ple. One little boy said: 

“But what can I do, Sister? 
My mother always says ‘nigger’.” 

Sister told him to ask his 
mother about it. Next day he 
came up to her, all smiles. 

“Say, Sister, do you know 
what my mother said? She said, 
‘Sister is nice and I’m not going 
to say that word any more.’” 

* * « * 
PRIEST TOLD of inviting 
colored people to attend 

Mass without segregation. A 

fellow priest said, “How did the 

whites take it?” 

The first priest answered, 
“Some of them were very angry 
and came to me with com- 
plaints.” 

“Then what did you do?” he 
was asked. 

“I suffered. So what?” 


applause was tremendous. 
ue + * * 


The 


N SUCH A FINE SPIRIT the 

Catholic Committee of the 
South held its annual convention 
this spring in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Seven bishops and scores 
of priests, nuns and lay people 
were present at the four-day 
sessions centered on such vital 
topics as “The Mission of the 
Church in the South,” “An In- 
tegral Approach to Southern 
Problems,” “Federal Le gisla- 
tion,” “The Family and Total 
Economy,” and ‘Equal Oppor- 
tunity, an Essential for Chris- 
tian Family Life.” 

A regional organization, the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
studies the problems prevalent 
in the states of Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia in the light 
of the teachings of the Church. 


Need for Christian Action 
NLY THIRTEEN YEARS 
OLD, the idea of the com- 
mittee was formed at a meeting 
of the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference by a group of South- 
ern bishops, clergy and laity. 
Based on a realization that, al- 
thought no locality is separate 
in itself, there is an obvious 
need in the South for Christian 
action on a regional basis. 

Five departments were set up 
dealing with rural life, labor and 
industry, race relations, educa- 
tion and youth, and the South- 
ern. apostolate. 

The Rural Life Department 
attempts to meet the South’s 
farm problems. It supports the 
cooperative movement and has 
been active in work with dis- 
placed persons. 


Labor Must Organize 

THE SOUTH, A MECCA OF 

UNORGANIZED, cheap la- 
bor, is in contact often for the 
first time with the Papal Encye- 
licals. “The Labor and Industry 
Department,” says the General 
Chairman of the CCS, “acts on 
the papal principle that the first 
step to peace in the market place 
is the organization of our work- 
ers.” 

In the Race Relations Depart- 
ment of the CCS the heresy of 
racism is counteracted by spread- 
ing the social teachings of the 
Church. 


CENTER 
Washington 4, D. C. 


School for Southern Teachers 
HE EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT HAS DONE invalu- 

able work through its summer 
school. Established in 1942, its 
purpose is to acquaint southern 
teachers with the South’s eco- 
nomic, social and religious re- 
sources and traditions and to 
provide more Catholic teachers 
with professional training free 
of materialistic philosophy. 

The Department of the South- 
ern Apostolate is engaged in 
Trailer Chapel work, an invalu- 
able aid in rural areas. 

HE AIMS OF THE CATHO- 

LIC COMMITTEE OF THE 
SOUTH, as drawn up at their 
first convention in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in 1940 are: 

(a) To emphasize in the South- 
land the Gospel idea, and to pro- 
mote in the region Christian life 
and Christian institutions; 

(b) To intensify Catholic ac- 
tivities which show the truth 
and beauty of the Church so 
that men will be drawn to our 
Holy Faith; 

(c) To foster social reforms 
favorable to Christian family 
life; 

(d) To sponsor sound pro- 
grams in agriculture and indus- 
try, looking to improvements 
which guarantee a just return 
for human labor, and to oppose 
all exploitations by labor or man- 
agement; 

(e) To promote a better un- 
derstanding between Southern 
capital and labor according to 
the principles defined in the 
teachings of the Catholic Church; 

(f) To train leaders, regard- 
less of race or color, who will 
bring the force of Christian 
teachings to government, educa- 
tion, agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry through their respective 
organizations, civic and re- 
ligious; 

(g) To develop specific pro- 
grams for the youth of the 
South so as to insure trained 
leadership for the future; 

(h) To plan and promote pro- 
grams znd projects to bring 
about Christian cooperation 
among Southerners regardless of 
race or creed; 

(i) To insist on the historic 
fact that Christian principles are 
basic to the American concep- 
tion of citizenship in govern- 
ment, and 

(j) To foster and develop, in 
the Christian and American 


Taking Medicine Is Not So Bad at Camp 








spirit, true political and eco- 
nomic democracy. 

The work of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South during its 
short thirteen years of existence 
has contributed significantly to 
the working out of the socio- 
economic problems of that re- 
gion. Its activities have done 
much to spread the good news 
of the Gospels and because of 
the enthusiastic, tireless efforts 
of its members the Church is 
better loved in a region where 
it was little known or cared 
about. Its stand on the side of 
the worker, of the oppressed, 
has proved again that Chris- 
tianity is not a cluster of build- 
ings, a collection of books, but 
a way to do things, a way to be. 


White and Colored 
Guests See Pat Wed 
BLESSED MARTIN 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portiand 12, Oregon 


“OME, REJOICE WITH US, 

for we are to be married 
in Christ” read the wedding in- 
vitation of “our” Pat Delehanty 
of the Portland Friendship House 
staff. And come they did in- 
deed! Her marriage to John 
Little, former director of Port- 
land’s House of Hospitality, is 
probably not the first to have 
grown out of Portland’s various 
lay apostolate groups, but it was 
a milestone and a highlight for 
all Catholics of this area. 

Just about two years ago, 
when Pat came to Portland, she 
was a stranger to the city. Her 
wedding proved that Portland 
is no longer a stranger to 
Friendship House or the House 
of Hospitality. Roomy Holy 
Rosary Church was by no means 
too large fc: the occasion. It 
just comfortably held the hun- 
dreds of wedding guests whose 
coming was clearly a tribute— 
not only to Pat and John—but 
to their work. It was a mark 
of acceptance of the spirit that 
had created both F. H. and 
H. O. H. There was nothing 
“sensational” about it but the 


love manifest in all that had 
come. An all-white couple, to be 
sure, but side by side knelt and 
sat the white and Negro wed- 
ding guests—with no spaces sep- 
arating them. They sang the 
High Mass together, or watched 
attentively if they were non- 
Catholics. And the ceremony it- 
self was both solemn and mov- 
ing. The celebrant was Rev, 
Martin Donnelly, O.P., the for- 
mer spiritual director of F. H., 
assisted by Rev. Francis Ken- 
nard, co-founder and Chaplain 
of the Blanchet House of Hos- 
pitality, and Rev. Bernard Sand- 
er, O.S.B., one of the main pil- 
lars of the Christian Family 
Movement in Oregon. Father 


-Donnelly’s words to the young 


couple expressed the secret of 
all apostolic work: the sharing 
of the love of Christ in His Mys- 
tical Body. 


OD ONLY KNOWS how 

many prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing and jubilation were sent to 
heaven in that hour by the con- 
gregation—that such a gather- 
ing had beer made possible, in- 
terracial within and behind the 
altar rail, from the altar boys to 
the bridesmaids, to the guests. 


AND WHOEVER SAW, at the’ 


breakfast-reception that fol- 
lowed, the little Negro children 
crowding around and hugging 
their Pat who had befriended 
them in two years of “Kinder- 
garten” work; or the Negro and 
white guests crowding eaclf oth- 
er to congratulate the young 
couple and then sitting side by 
side at the long tables breaking 
bread together and drinking a 
sip of wine in honor of the new- 
ly-married; or whoever picked 
up a phrase of conversation here 
and there from among the guests 
could almost physically grasp 
the good-will—no, more than 
that—the love and joy of this 
gathering. We could not help 
but feel the presence of Him 
who was present in person at 
the wedding feast of Cana. He 
was present at this wedding, too, 
as He IS ever present in our 
work. For it is His Work and 
we are all His. 
- —by Otto Michael 







































AROUND FRIENI 


Bishop Sheil and Mrs, Bethun 
CHICAGO FRIENDSHI! 
4233 S, Indiana A 


Chicago 


" LOOKS AS IF HOT WEATH- 

ER is just around the corner, 
Winter has turned into summer 
again in Chicago with only a 
few days that one could call 
spring. Even those few days, 
however, have been inspiring ts 
to do numbers of things, from 
housecleaning and car washing 
to buying some new books for 
the library and beginning a 
CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
subscription drive. The sight of 
a Sheed and Ward TRUMPET 
or a list of new books from the 
Thomas More Association is a 
very tempting thing indeed. We 


pray harder so it’s good. 


necessities. 


4, D.C. 
cago 15, Ill. 
New York 37, N. Y. 


Portland 12, Oregon. ~ 
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Summer Time -- But F. H. Li 


OvR BROKEST TIME OF YEAR at 

the summer. Yet that is when the 
to camp and on bus excursions which c 
them to go even if Friendship House 
without money for food or electricity « 


But it’s hard on Friendship House 
even more than usual on food for the 1 
people who work so hard sorting and 
or selling papers or working with the 
or pounding typewriters or doing the r 
essary to keep Friendship House wor! 
love in our country. In Harlem the lan 
pleasant and threatens eviction. 


HIS MIGHT PROBABLY SHOCK |] 

there are poor but who feel that an 
be run more efficiently so that there i 
But these people have pr 
into the eyes of a poor mother who n 
an emergency and then refused her the 1 
difficult thing to do, even when your | 
you to respect the rights of the staffv 
diet. It’s especially hard when you hear 
voice, “I was homeless and you took me 
have a roof over our heads or any kin 
hate to refuse those in need. When we | 
broke the poor understand and try to 


AN YOU ALSO UNDERSTAND? Y« 
will be happier if you help God’s poc 

or at least the necessities, during the su 
ment of God’s Providence please send ; 
all of the Friendship Houses iisted bel 
St. Peter Claver Center—814 7th § 


Chicago Friendship House—4233 S. 
Friendship House of Harleri—34 W 
Bl. Martin: Friendship House—331( 
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ENDSHIP HOUSES 


| Mrs. Bethune Honored 
10 FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3 S. Indiana Avenue 


Chicago 


NEATH- finally broke down and bought 
2 corner, a few— something we hadn't 
summer done for quite a while. Equality 
only a_ by Statute, Berger; The Trou- 
uld cal] blemakers, Foster and Epstein; 
w days, The Catholic Mind Through Fif- 
siring is “ty Years, Masse; and The Sur- 
zs, from prise, Chesterton, are a few of 
washing the new additions. 
ooks for | Vol Subscription Drive 
nning a THe VOLUNTEERS ARE 
SIALIST HARD AT WORK on the 


sight of newspaper subscription drive. 
UMPET They organized it in two sprints. 
‘rom the The first ended May 13th with 
ion is a approximately 80 new subscrip- 
eed. We tions and the last lap will be 





S ' es 8 

~ But F. H. Living’s Not Easy 
ME OF YEAR at Friendship House is 
that is when the children expect to go 
excursions which cost money. We want 
Friendship House workers have to do 
od or electricity or’ rent. It makes us 
ood. 

Friendship House directors to scrimp 
| on food for the large family of young 
hard sorting and giving out clothing 
working with the children or cleaning 
ers or doing the many other jobs nec- 
idship House working for justice and 
In Harlem the landlord gets pretty un- 
1s eviction. 


3ABLY SHOCK PEOPLE who know 
; who feel that an organization should 
ly so that there is always money for 
se people have probably never looked 
oor mother who needed rent money in 
n refused her the money. It’s a terribly 
even when your chaplain has warned 
ights of the staffworkers to a healthy 
ard when you hear the echo of Christ’s 
s and you took me in.” As long as we 
' heads or any kind of food to eat we 
n need. When we are really completely 
‘stand and try to comfort us. 


NDERSTAND? Your summer vacation 
you help God’s poor to have a vacation, 

ities, during the summer. As an instru- 

lence please send something to any or 
Houses iisted below. 

Center—814 7th St. S.W., Washington 


ip House—4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
of Harlerti—34 W. 135th St., Box 16, 
dship House—3310 N. Williams Ave., 


- ~ 








closed on June 13th. There is 
a giant thermometer drawn in 
the library which shows the 
mounting number of new sub- 
scriptions. Beatrice Posthoff is 
general chairman with Vincent 
Parks and Millard Hughes co- 
chairmen of one team and Diane 
Cooper and Gerald Robinett co- 
chairmen of the other. The los- 
ing team is to put on a picnic 
for the winning team. The grand 
prize for the individual selling 
the most subscriptions is a schol- 
arship to a summer school. The 
staff is not being allowed to com- 
pete this year so Teevy can’t 
walk off with the prize again. 
(She’s been selling subscriptions 
just the same.) 


Vol Becomes Lay Brother 
E RECEIVED SOME won- 
derful news a. short time 
ago. Andrew Zeko, a member of 
the Chicago staff for a year, re- 
ceived the habit of a Passionist 
lay brother, May 22nd, in the 
Passionist monastery in St. Paul, 
Kansas. His name in religion 
is Brother Christopher of the 
Mother of Humility. 


Bishop Sheil Honored 

CHICAGO WAS THE SCENE 
of a number of celebrations 
honoring Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 
earlier in the month of May. The 
occasion was the bishop’s Silver 
Jubilee in the episcopacy. As 
you may know it was Bishop 
Sheil who was responsible for 
the invitation to Friendship 
House to come to Chicago ten 
years ago. The CHICAGO DE- 
FENDER chose the bishop as 
recipient of their annual award, 
along with Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, famous Negro educa- 
tor. It is certainly fitting that 
Bishop Sheil is receiving recog- 
nition for the work that he has 
done as a priest and as a bishop. 
In a speech here in Chicago Wal- 
ter Reuther, presiden. of the 
CIO, paid tribute to the fearless 
stands His Excellency has taken 

on so many important issues. 
EUTHER’S SPEECH took 
place at the John A. Ryan 
Forum which the Catholic Labor 
Alliance sponsors. He talked on 


Even Dishes Aren't Too Bad at BI. Martin's Farm 





the general topic of “What Does 
Labor Want?” In his talk he 
made the point that unions must 
fight discrimination wherever 
they find it. The unions have 
certainly done a great deal in 
the struggle to have fair em- 
ployment opportunities for every- 
one ... more power to them. 


Equal Job Opportunities Bill 
Introduced 

The Equal Job Opportunities 
Bill was introduced ir the Illi- 
nois state legislature by Rep. 
Charles Jenkins (R., Chicago) 
and Rep. Franklin U. Stransky 
(R., Savanna) May 19. The meas- 
ure comes up for a hearing in 
the House June 2d. 


Marshall Field’s Unfair 

THER GROUPS CONTINUE 

to press directly on employ- 

ers to end job discrimination. 
The Committee on Racial Equal- 
ity has been having frequent 
meetings with the management 
of Marshall Fields, but without 
success. They are trying to de- 
cide what would be the best di- 
rect action technique to use and 
are working to get other groups 
to cooperate in order to make 
the action more effective. It is 
in an instance like this that one 
sees the necessity of a law to 
protect the individual’s right to 
work where he has the abili- 
ties to work. Conciliation is, of 
course, always tried first under 
the law, but if it is not success- 
ful there is a penalty which can 
be invoked. On every hand it 
seems that the law could be of 
great help. Let’s hope the Illi- 
nois legislature sees it that way. 

—by Ann Stull 


Spend a Week at a 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the man or woman who wants to know the true meaning 
of brotherhood ... 
For the Christian who asks, “Is there a color line in the 
Mystical Body?” .. 
For the apostle who wants to restore Christ to the world .. 
Learn from experienced priests and laymen... 
de % ie f : 


MARIA LAACH FARM, Burnley, Va. 
For reservations and further information, write Virginia 
Sobotka, St. Peter Claver Center, 814 7th St., SW, 
Washington 4, D. C, 
Among the guest lecturers: 


JULY 19-25 
Margaret Garrity, social action department, National 
Catholic Welfare Council , 
Betty Schneider, national director of Friendship House 
August 16-22 
John J. O'Connor, Georgetown University, Catholic In- 
terracial Council of Washington, D. C. 
* *% % * * 


BLESSED MARTIN FARM, Montgomery, N. Y. 
For reservations and further information, write Mary 
Ryan, Friendship House, 34 W. 135th St. New York 
Oey Ns OK 
Among the guest lecturers: 
August 9-16 
Ed Willock, writer, former editor of Integrity magazine 
August 23-30 
Patricia MacGill, Young Christian Workers, Friendship 
House volunteer 
* * % * * 


CHILDERLEY FARM, Wheeling, Ill. 


For reservations and further information, write Mary 
Dolan, Friendship House, 4233 S. Indiana, Chicago 15, Ill. 
Among the guest lecturers: 


August 9-16 


Rev. Daniel Cantwell, chaplain of Chicago's Friendship 
House, Catholic Labor Alliance, Peter Maurin House 
David McNamara, civil rights department, Commission on 
Human Relations of Chicago 

Betty Schneider, national director of Friendship House 


* * 


* % 


COST: $25-$35 a week according to ability to pay) in- 
cludes tuition, room, meals. A few free scholarships are 


available. Write for details. 





Men's Shoes —13 B— Needed 


“ELL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT SHOES” seems to apply only to the 
next world. Or else a Harlem Friendship House staffworker 
and some of our neighbors are not God’s chillun, which is un- 


thinkable. 


Do you have an extra pair of men’s shoes, size 13B? If so, 
please send c/o Ed Conroy, Clothing Room, Friendship House, 
84 W. 135th St., New York 37, N. Y. 

If many people send them that will be fine. We always need 
men’s large shoes. 


Martin's Farm Needs Refrigerator 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. (35th St., Box 16 
New York 37, New York 


E IS RISEN, the SON of God, 
says the Easter liturgy. And 
the seasons do so parallel the 
supernatural that the sun rises 
more and for a longer time each 
day. It is hot in Harlem, and 


most of the apartments have 
open windows, with watchers at 
many of them, not so thickly 
crowded yet because summer is 
not quite here. The Sundays are 
pleasant, the children and their 





Boys from Harlem FH. Youth Club enjoy even more the fishing, swimming, baseball and country air. 





parents parading to church in 
their pretty clothes, the leisure 
of Sunday all over the avenues. 
And there’s a hurdy-gurdy comes 
from nowhere and plays familiar 
tunes with the charm of middle- 
spring on them. 

Children Go to Circus 
RANCES AND Kenneth and 
Evelyn and Ed took the chil- 

dren to the circus: a mad morn- 
ing. Report from Ed: “No casu- 
alties among the lions. “They 
held up well.” And the children 
now want to know, “When is the 
rodeo?” In the clubroom the 
little girls painted lovely wild 
pictures of the circus. They have 
their mad days and glad ones, 
and they’re all mad about Pat 
Mogon, who is called by her own 
name. Everybody else on the 
staff is “Teacher.” I’m jealous. 
But I’m glad the kids have 
Pogon. 

All about us in the library un- 
til one of the stalwart ones piles 
it all on his shoulders and makes 
the trek to the clothing room is 
—yes, clothing. Grand thing 
this, the continuous charity of 
people. It brings on a social con- 
dition known as the erosion of 
mailmen, but it, seriously, is a 
thing to marvel at—the gener- 
osity of neighbors and other 
friends. Men’s clothes are con- 
tinually in need, and, summer 
coming, shirts, underwear, socks 
and trousers will all be much 
called for. 

Refrigerator Needed for Farm 


‘THESE ARE THE ROGATION 


DAYS. St. Charles church 
(Continued on Page 6) | 
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British Africa in Turmoil 


St. Jude’s and Dominican Sisters Interracial 


(Continued from Page 3) 
his school children as well as his 
older parishioners for Mass and 
other services. The beautiful 
wood panelling around the altar 
was originally doors from an old 
mansion. 

An old people’s home provides 
a foretaste of heaven for some 
of these men and women who 
have known so many hardships. 
There is a large, cheerful dining 
room and lounge in the center 
with a wing for men on one side 
and one for women on the other, 
all made of fireproof concrete 
blocks. It is run by the Sisters 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth. 

We spent the night in the chil- 
dren’s ward of the Hospital of 
the City of St. Jude with its 





St. Jude's Catholic Hospital, Alabama 


beautiful sea-blue-green tiles in 
different shades with harmoniz- 
ing curtains. Fr. Harold Purcell 
who had founded and built up 
this wonderful place had died 
only a few weeks before. We 
were sorry not to have seen him 
but we wouldn’t begrudge him a 
second of the glorious reward 
promised to those who saw 
Christ and served Him in those 
who were sick or hungry. 


Interracial Stafi at St. Jude’s 
OTH WHITE AND COLORED 
are together in this hospital, 

as Fr. Purcell always insisted. 
On the staff there are 84 white 
doctors and six colored ones, 
which includes all the colored 
doctors in Montgomery. When 
a visiting doctor saw them eat- 
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Left to right: Ann Stull, director of Chicago Friendship House 


and Sister Evangelista, Superintendent of the Hospital. 


Martin's Farm Needs Refrigerator 


_ (Continued from Page 5) 
had a fine sermon on Sunday 
about the way we take for 
granted in a city the need of 
God’s blessing on the earth, and 
indeed on everything we have 
and our own very being. And 
God almost beseeches us to ask 
for spiritual and physical needs. 
Do you know one thing we need 
very much? A large-size refrig- 
erator or two normal-size ones 
for Blessed Martin Farm. This 
would permit us to buy food in 
large enough quantities to save 
money. We could keep food on 
hand over week-ends or for sur- 
prise visitors. And it would do 
away with the business of de- 
touring to the ice house at May- 
brook on our way back from 
Mass before breakfast. Things 
would be smoother, we do be- 
lieve, and there may be such a 
creature as this refrig. waiting 
somewhere not too far from the 
farm so that we could even 
transport it. 


Mr. Sheed’s Mother Ill 
OUTER CIRCLE has been 

completed for this season: 
the topics have been the Trin- 





A Priest Says: 

“The best of anything I’ve 
attended in this line was the 
Summer School week last 
year. I’ve never had more 
fun before—and learned a lot, 
too!” 


ATTEND A 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
(See page 5 for details) 





ity, Suffering and the Redemp- 
tion. Mr. Sheed said that this 
was by far the best sextet of 
speakers we’ve had. His own 
summations were fine, and we 
are grateful to him. Since it ig 
his mother’s illness that pre- 
vents his being longer in New 
York, and since she’s a delight- 
ful lady, it would be good if 
those of -s who are appreciative 
of the work and conversation of 
both Mr. and Mrs. Sheed would 
pray for their mother. 

Soon a party—on Ascension 
Day for staff, vols, and friends. 
And on May 24 there'll be a 
Communion breakfast, Mass at 
Our Lady of Lourdes, and break- 
fast at Friendship House with 
the real pleasure of having Doro- 
thy Day as speaker, 

Foreign Visitors 
F®: CANTWELL, chaplain of 
the Chicago Friendship House, 
will give a retreat for the staffs 
of Washington and New York be- 
tween June 7-14 at Maria Laach 
Farm. So we ask visitors to 
come before or after or ‘both, 
but not during this time. There 
have been visitors aplenty—last 
week three priests, two from Co- 
lombia, S. A., and one a native 
Korean priest. Mabel Knight, 
visiting for the day, and also 
very welcome, came just in time 
to greet them, 
Know of 2 Vacant Room? 
OUSING IS A GREAT 
need, especially in this proj- 
ect area on which we live. Do 
you know of any house, apart- 
ment, room anywhere near New 
York that can be had? Please 
PHONE or WRITE US TODAY, 


—by Mary Ryan 


ing together he said to Sister 
Evangelista, “This doesn’t look 
like Alabama!” 

Sister answered, “This is St. 
Jude’s Catholic Hospital!” 
Would that all Catholics under- 
stood as well as she what the 
word “Catholic” means! 

Of the registered nurses, five 
are colored and fifteen white. 
There are fifteen colored prac- 
tical nurses and twenty white. 
They eat and work together. 

Patients are segregated but 
on the same floors and the fa- 
cilities are absolutely equal for 
each. Some of thé white patients 
may feel broadminded going to 
a hospital which is marked “For 
Negroes” over the gate. But 
they are doing only themselves 
a favor in coming to this beauti- 
ful, well-equipped ‘hospital. 

The staff doctors would like to 
have another anesthetist so they 
asked Sister Evangelista if she 
could get one “from wherever 
Sisters come from.” 

Vincentian Sisters run _ this 
hospital. The spirit of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul with his great rev- 
erence for the poor and afflicted 
pervades the Sisters we met. 
They told of large numbers of 
children who come in badly 
burned from open fires in their 
poor homes. The mothers ask 
the Sisters not to feed the chil- 
dren so well as they can’t afford 
to do it when they come home, 
One woman was living in a cave. 


(Continued on Page 8) 


HE NEWS FROM AFRICA is 

so varied, and one gets so 
much of it, that it is difficult to 
keep abreast of the constantly 
changing scene there. The con- 
sequences of Dr. Malan’s elec- 
tion in the Union of South Af- 
rica will probably be more ap- 
parent a year from now than 
they are at present. The demand 
for a separate republic, free of 
British control or influence, is 
being made by both Afrikaners 
and British. It is agreed by both 
parties that the ideologies of the 
two groups are irreconcilable, 
and that they cannot function 
efficiently together. The forma- 
tion of such a republic would 
mean (obviously) absolute white 
supremacy, and also in all prob- 
ability a Calvinistic semi-theo- 
cratic state which would curtail 
the rights not only of the col- 
ored population but also of non- 
Protestants, and which might 
very possibly abandon parlia- 
mentary government in favor of 
a more authoritarian form. 


Non-Whites for Non-Violent 
Resistance 

HE NON-WHITES in the 

Union are joining forces to 
combat as best they can the 
Nationalist policies. The three 
principal political organizations 
of the native, Indian, and Cape 
Colored peoples issued a joint 
statement calling for “a state of 
preparedness for any action es- 
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sential to halt the... onslaught 
of ... (the) Nationalist Gov- 
ernment.” Urging constant vig- 
ilance and resistance “within the 
framework of non-violence,” it 
made its appeal to “all true 
South Africans who cherish the 
principles of democracy and free- 
dom and who are striving to 
make this land free from racial 
strife, intolerance and fear.” 


Mau Mau Change Methods 
TX KENYA, the Mau Mau raids 

continue with unabated fury, 
and more and more white and 
native troops are being sent to 
the areas in which it is most 
active to attempt to wipe it out. 
English and native residents 
alike are being terrorized, and 
the measures of control have 
grown more stringent. One new 
aspect of the situation is the de- 
velopment of tactics among the 
Mau Mau. Heretofore they 
fought in guerilla bands, but of 
late much more organized meth- 
ods have been apparent in their 
attacks, 


N NIGERIA, native constitu- 

ents have demanded self-rule 
by 1956 and there has been some 
rioting. The natives of Nyasa- 
land and Southern Rhodesia have 
adopted policies of passive re- 
sistance and labor boycott to 
combat the projected federation 
of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland. 








F. H. Friends Put Ideas to Work 


(Continued from May issue 
interview on F.H.) 


The interviewer concluded 
that he had a good ten-minute 
program, It was different, he 
noted. But I wasn’t happy about 
it. The skeleton of activities was 
there, but it lacked flesh and 
blood. It didn’t live with love 
and service and’ sacrifice. 


One Person’s Influence 

PERHAPS I MIGHT have giv- 

en a clearer picture, if I had 
been able to start with the story 
of how I got to Fargo, how the 
interview and the nine other 
talks given in the area were 
arranged, how the effort of one 
person spread like rings that 
form when a pebble is thrown 
into a pond. 

Because a school teacher by 
the name of Mary Clare Pfeffer 
heard someplace of Friendship 
House and spent a week of her 
vacation working there last 
summer, she returned home, 
more eager to give her students 
an idea of Christian human re- 
lations. The ground was pre- 
pared, and a seed was planted. 
Later a speaker from Friend- 
ship House could come to help 
it grow.° In some hearts, that 
seed may mature to bear fruit. 
And who knows, maybe one 
person will be more fair to a 
Mexican family in the summer 
of 1953. .Maybe a Negro enter- 
tainer coming to Fargo in 1957 
will find a hotel room because 
back in ’53 someone began to 
realize how ridiculous the denial 
of a room to him was. Influ- 
ences building one on another, 
an idea and consequent action 
may some day wipe the immoral 
law against interracial marriage 
off the North Dakota statutes. 
Some young people who leave 
for the Army or work in a larg- 
er city may refuse to pick up 
intense prejudices should they 
be present in their new environ- 
ment, 

A part of the answer to the 
question “What is Friendship 
House?” is the story of the 
staff and its activities, But an- 


other part of it is the shock 
treatment effect on those who 
will probably never come to the 
Harlems or the South Sides. The 
doctrine on racial relations is 
made concrete, and it makes 
people think. People in the Far- 
go’s of America who have been 
made to think about their Chris- 
tianity and the brotherhood of 
man, who have been encouraged 
to action, are the people who 
can bring solid answers to situ- 
ations that need changing. 
Traveling and meeting people 
who have stopped to visit, 
friends who have worked for a 
day or a month at a House, 
“graduates” of those rollicking 
weeks of summer school, former 
staff workers who are integrat- 
ing their interracial ideas into 
the whole of their lives give an- 
other view of Friendship House. 
It is one I like, for to an op- 
timist like me, it gives a shadow 
of how the work of building a 
Christian society will be done. 
What People Are Doing 
Enroute to Fargo, I visited 
Mary Herzog who spent a sum- 
mer at our Blessed Martin Farm, 
She is back home now, and re- 


Views of the Month 


cently became an officer in the 
St. Paul Urban League. In St. 
Paul, too, Katie Heinz, one-time 
Chicago visiting volunteer, is 
happily teaching in a _ school 
that other teachers have de- 
spised—a school of underpriv- 
ileged children predominantly 
Mexican. There are Jim and 
Ginny Fallon, who recently had 
an example of how ‘God writes 
straight with crooked lines.” A 
colored friend visited them in 
Wisconsin, and their landlady, 
who lives downstairs, threat- 
ened to evict them. But luckily 
she decided to report them to 
the parish priest first. No one 
will ever know what transpired, 
but the landlady has not only 
allowed them to stay, but is ac- 
cepting all guests. 

All these tangents, and a hun- 
dred more, are vital parts of 
Friendship House, and of restor- 
ation to Christ. They start when 
someone catches the fire of a 
little group, struggling to re- 
form itself and to make institu- 
tions more Christian. They are 
the reality that make apostolic 
movements important. But how 
could they be explained in a 
ten-minute interview? 

by Betty Schneider 


(Continued from Page 1) 


HE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIOCESE of South Carolina 
has voted to invite Negro congregations to apply for membership 


in the diocesan convention. ... 


R. RUFUS E. CLEMENT, Negro president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, was elected to the city’s Board of Education over a 
white, opponent, carrying eight of the city’s nine wards. 


Bias Fought in Education 


XFORD, Pa.—Lincoln University, the first full-fledged Negro 
institution in the world to grant college degrees, is making 
plans for becoming a completely interracial university. President 
Horace Mann Bond stated that the time had come for Lincoln to 
“extend a welcoming hand to men of goodwill of all races.” ... 
T BOSTON UNIVERSITY, the Mu Triton chapter of Phi Sigma 
Kappa fraternity has had its.charter suspended by the national 
board of officers for initiating a Negro in its group of spring 
candidates. Warned beforehand of the: probable outcome of this 
action, the members and initiates of the chapter nonetheless agreed 
unanimously to full support of the chapter.... 
HE CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL of Chicago spon- 
sored an interracial study day at DePaul University to familiar- 
ize Catholic students with principles of interracial justice and 
charity, clear up prevalent misconceptions, and to correlate and 
encourage activities for better race relations, 
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Spiritual Sloth Hides in Activity 


A MAN APPROVED, by Leo 
Trese—Sheed and Ward, 1953— 
$2.25. 

IKE VESSEL OF CLAY, 

Father Trese’s new book, A 
MAN APPROVED is addressed 
primarily to his fellow priests. 
And, just as in that unforget- 
tably honest little collection of 
meditations on a priest’s day, 
here is also much for the secular 
reader. There is something so 
forthright, so eminently prac- 
tical in the Trese approach that 
it stimulates self-examination in 
anyone, whatever his state in 
life, and he is bound to come up 
with a better understanding of 
the warfare we must all wage 
against our common spiritual 
enemies. 

T° MOST OF US, THE PRIEST 

IS A MAN APART. We see 
him only at the altar and in 
the confessional or occasionally, 
well-groomed and remote, en- 
route to some mysterious des- 
tination. We tend to forget that 
he, too, suffers from the effects 
of original sin. He, too, must be 
reminded that first things come 
first and that no duty of preach- 
ing, teaching or fund-raising 
can compare in importance with 
what is at once his greatest 
privilege and obligation, the of- 
fering of Holy Mass. 

We are momentarily: surprised 
that he, also, finds it hard to rise 
in time to prepare prayerfully 
for that Mass and that he, like 
us, deems TV and who-dun-its 
most alluring when prayers are 


Trappist Keeps Diary 
THE SIGN OF JONAS, by 

Thomas Merton, Harcourt Brace 

& Co., New York, 1953—$3.50. 


HIS IS THE JOURNAL of 

Thomas Merton and it is writ- 
ten with humility, sincerity, and 
a sense of humor. Although the 
author desires to live a life of 
“simple prayer and union with 
God” his Superiors have ordered 
him to continue writing and it is 
fortunate that they have. 

I learned many things from 
reading this beautifully written 
book. I enjoyed the descriptions 
of the fields and forests around 
Gethsemani Abbey which is in 
Kentucky. The author has a pro- 
found love of Nature and his 
observations about the beauties 
of the outdoors are a pleasure 
to read. He writes in one pas- 
Sage that “light is sharper on 
the outlines of the forest and 
the hills and the whole world is 
charged with the glory of God.” 
We laymen, living in the rush 
and noise of the world, would 
do well to let the flowers, the 
trees, the seasons of the year— 
remind us of Our Creator and 
deepen our love for Him. 

The journal was started in 
1946 when Thomas Merton had 
been in the monastery five years. 
The book chronicles events in 
his life from that time up to 
the year 1952, such important 
events as the profession of his 
solemn vows (1947—St. Joseph’s 
feastday), his ordination as a 
priest (May 1949), and his be- 
coming an American citizen (in 
Louisville June 1951). 


HOMAS MERTON WAS 

NEVER TEMPTED to return 
to the world. In fact, his ‘“temp- 
tation” was to seek even more 
solitude than the Trappist mon- 
astery offered him. Before he 
made his solemn. vows he wres- 
tled with this problem. He won- 
dered if he should seek a life of 
pure contemplation in a different 
monastery (Carthusian) but his 
superiors advised him to remain 
in Gethsemani. He solved the 
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Four Rules for Love "Vacation Without Humiliation" 


clamoring to be said. 

We learn that he, even as we, 
can fall afoul of “. . . spiritual 
sloth, which hides itself under 
the guise of physical activity ... 
and ... our infection with the 
heresy of good works, in which 
muscular fatigue is canonized 
and perspiration is confused with 
merit.” Considerations such as 
these must necessarily make us 
more tolerant of clerical foibles 
since we must so frequently 
say, “Mea culpa” in similar 
situations. At the same time it 
ought to spur us on to greater 
zeal in praying for priests. 

No doubt one of the secrets of 
Father Trese’s lasting popularity 
is his sensible and realistic at- 
titude. He neither minimizes 
the struggle nor exaggerates the 
victories. He is very simple, di- 
rect and hopeful about the whole 
thing because he can say, as we 
can, that “God made me because 
He wanted me with Him forever. 
As He cast His eyes—forgive 
the human imagery—as He cast 
His eyes over all the infinite 
number of images in His mind, 
preparatory to an act of crea- 
tion, He stopped when He came 
to the image of me. And for 
some reason buried deep within 
the mystery of the Godhead, He 
loved what He saw, and called 
me into being. He wants me in 
Heaven; He wants me ever so 
much more than I want Him. 
He’s not going to let me get 
away from Him easily.” 

—Monica Durkin 


problem with his decision that 
“the important thing is not to, 
live for contemplation but to live 
for God.” , 

I was intensely interested in 
his comments on the problem of 
writing. He desired, at times, to 
stop writing. It interfered with 
his prayer-life, it was difficult in 
the “strange conditions imposed 
by Cistercian life.” But he con- 
tinued to write because of obe- 
dience to his superiors and be- 
cause he realized that one can 
become a saint by “writing well 
for the glory of God.” He con- 
siders writing a moral matter 
and one’s typewriter a factor in 
one’s asceticism. 

S A LAYWOMAN who cher- 

ishes literary ambitions, I 
reflected long on these ideas. 
Writing is a moral matter... 
(How many of our money-mad 
secular novelists and pulp writ- 
ers have thought of that?) 
After reading this book I real- 
ized the responsibilities and spir- 
itual opportunities of writing. 
One can strive for humility when 
successful with one’s writing. 
One MUST practice humility 
when defeats are met (rejected 
manuscripts, editorial advice to 
re-write, etc.). These defeats 
can be real mortifications but if 
we accept them properly they 
can aid our spiritual growth. 

I believe that in reading this 
journal one can reach an under- 
standing of what monastic life 
means and why it*offers such 
spiritual riches to the monks. 
We laymen owe it to ourselves 
to read and learn what monastic 
life really means instead of im- 
agining so many somber things 
and laboring under false impres- 
sions. The Trappist saying “All 
for Jesus through Mary with a 
smile” enlightens one about the 
good cheer of the monks. 

“The Sign of Jonas” taught 
me so much and was such pleas- 
ant reading that I recommend 
it to anyone seeking to be spir- 
itually refreshed. It is my fa- 
vorite among the books of Thom- 
as Merton. 

—By Virginia Rohr Rowland 


LIFE BEGINS WITH LOVE, 
by Boyd Barrett, Bruce, 1952— 
$2.50. 


Doctor BARRETT’S TITLE 

for this book is so reminis- 
cent of daytime radio fare that 
the more sophisticated readers 
may shy away from it. This 
would be unfortunate because 
his small, and deceptively sim- 
ple, book actually contains a 
goodly amount of helpful advice 
on how to achieve that elusive 
condition everyone is seeking, 
namely peace of soul. 

His wide experience in psychi- 
atric fields and his own personal 
history form the basis of Dr. 
Barrett’s conclusions. He is both 
concrete and practical in his 
suggestions to all who yearn to 
live according to the oft-re- 
peated plea of St. John, the 
Evangelist, “Little children, love 
one another.” For them he sum- 
marizes a map of life irfto four 
easily memorized rules: 

1. Keep your promises. 

2. Keep your temper. 

3. Keep your mouth shut. 

4. Keep your heart warm. 

“. « » He who will keep these 
rules will attain to great love, 
and having great love he will be 
truly great.” 

—Monica Durkin 


“THE SURPRISE’—a play 
by G. K. Chesterton—Pub. by 
Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


O BEGIN WITH, this play 

surprised everyone just by 
its existence. After a man has 
been. dead for seventeen years 
even the most devoted admirer _ 
ceases to expect just one more 
book. And yet here is a new 
piece of writing from G.K.C. 
There is material in this for 
some sort of a Chesterton para- 
dox — perhaps, but not being 
Chesterton, I must let it pass. 


Written approximately six 
years before his death, “The 
Surprise” lay hidden in the midst 
of his papers until just recently. 
Perhaps some would have pre- 
ferred the discovery of another 
“Orthodoxy” or more of the 
ideas he gave us in “The Ever- 
lasting Man.” I must confess 
I’m glad it was a fairy tale they 
found, and a fairy tale enacted 
by puppets. Chesterton loved 
the truths that shone through 
fairy tales and with his fond- 
ness for toy theaters it seems 
only right that at least one of 
his plays should have puppets 
for actors. One time when he 
was explaining the advantages 
of a toy theater he mentioned 
how it is possible in a toy the- 
ater to deal with really big 
things. One can have a very 
satisfactory thunderstorm or as 
big a dragon as the stage will 
allow. In something of the same 
sort of way Chesterton uses the 
medium of a fairy tale and pup- 
pet actors to deal with very big 
things—but in the realm of 
ideas. - 

ROM A PRINCESS AND A 

POET we hear a discussion 
on the welfare state—and learn 
what is perhaps the biggest ob- 
jection to it. In a fairy story 
plot we are given the shock of 
seeing things a bit from God’s 
angle. And from puppets with- 
out wills of their own we sud- 
denly become aware what a 
thing man is; or to use the 
words of the Friar as he speaks 
to the author of the puppet 
play, “Do you remember telling 
me I might call up a hippogriff 
or some monster from the land 
of miracle? The most monstrous 
of all monsters are marching 
across your stage, shaking the 

(Continued on next page) 


TRAVELGUIDE — Published 
by Travelguide, Inc., 1674 Broad- 
way, New York, 1953—$1. 


THIS IS A BOOK WHICH 
SHOULD NOT HAVE to be 
published in a Christian country, 
a book to make the angels weep. 
It is a national directory of ho- 
tels, resorts, and other accom- 
modations and services where 
color is not a barrier. Its slogan 
is “Vacation and Recreation 
without Humiliation.” The pub- 
lishers say there is a great de- 
mand for it locally and in many 
foreign countries by persons of 
all races who wish to patronize 
establishments which do not dis- 
criminate unjustly. 
Civil rights laws, and speed 
laws are given for each state, 
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as well as a list of organizations 
which might help a traveler, 


Several such publications find 
profitable sales among colored 
Americans who want to have a 
good time on their vacations. 
They have to plan their journey 
as carefully as a traveller in the 
Sahara, from oasis to oasis 
where welcoming hearts exist 
rather than insults and slammed 
doors, especially if wives and 
daughters are coming along. We 
have no quarrel with the book 
but we are praying and working 
for the day when it, along with 
Friendship House, will be able 
to disappear becaus Americans 
at last understand how to treat 
all the children of God. 


—Mabel Knight 


Third Graders at St. Jude's 





Alabama. 


These girls are in front of St. Jude’s Church, City of St. Jude, 


Does Your Little Son Say "I Won't''? 


“YOUR FAMILY CIRCLE”— 
Sister Jean Patrice, CSJ. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1952. 
$2.75. 


APPROACHED THIS BOOK 

with a biased mind. “What 
does a nun know about the prob- 
lems of a mother?”, I asked my- 
self. “Only a mother under- 
stands the difficulties in raising 
small children,” I mused as I 
opened the book. After reading 
a few chapters I was forced to 
ask myself another question: 
“How wrong can you get?” 
Well, I was just that wrong.... 
Because the author of “Your 
Family Circle’ DOES under- 
stand the problems of a mother 
and she has far greater insight 
into the workings of a child’s 
mind than I have or than many 
mothers have. 

Sister Jean Patrice has writ- 
ten a beautiful book, full of ex- 
cellent advice, and she has writ- 
ten in a delightfully informal 
way. Her insight into the daily 
problems of a mother with small 
children is remarkable. Sister 
raised her brothers after the 
death of their mother and she 
is presently teaching kindergar- 
ten. From her experiences she 
has reached the convictions 
which are presented in this 
book. I sincerely believe that if 
her suggestions were carried 
out, there would be fewer nerv- 
ous breakdowns. 

For example, the chapter 
called “I Won’t” contains some 
wonderful pointers on how to 
manage difficult situations and I 
have already followed her sug- 
gestions with success. I have 
never had a Feeding Problem 
because Mark and Maureen have 


hearty appetites and I never dis- 
cuss food with them. But many 
mothers do have such a prob- 
lem and her chapter on “Why 
They Won't Eat” really explains 
the causes of Feeding Problems 
and shows how to solve such a 
problem. 

Should They Be Spanked? 

Sister discusses the age-old 
question “Should They Be 
Spanked ?” and her treatment of 
this subject is the best I have 
seen. Her advice, if carried out, 
would revolutionize modern so- 
ciety because it would change 
the unwholesome atmosphere in 
many homes... an atmosphere 
in which the parents fear their 
spoiled children. Sister does not 
advocate physical punishment 
but firmly believes that there 
are times when it is needed and 
it should be given intelligently. 
She has the perfect answer for 
those who call punishment 
“cruel.” 

She answers such questions as 
When is a child old enough to 
attend Mass? Should pre-school- 
ers be told about death?, How 
should a child be prepared for 
school, etc? and there is an ex- 
cellent chapter on television. I 
have read books on child psy- 
chology for the last four and 
one half years (Mark is 414) 
and I consider “Your Family 
Circle” the best book on the 
care of pre-school children. It 
would make a perfect Easter or 
Christmas gift to a friend who 
has pre-school children. 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 


PEELE LELEDLS 


Subseribe to the 
Cathelie Interracialist 
$1 a yr.—$1.25 Foreign 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
Negroes Forced Off Levee --- No Place to Live 


Few Catholic Grads in Civic Groups 


by Betty Schneider 

UNE IS HERE. So, at Friend- 

ship House, we are no longer 
meeting students at their college 
assemblies, telling them about 
interracial justice and our way 
of working for it. Instead, we 
are welcoming them as summer 
volunteers at the Houses. 

As the school year closes, we 
are thinking over the past nine 
months, wondering in what ways 
we've been a help to students in 
developing Catholic minds—see- 
ing where we have failed—try- 
ing to find new ideas and plans 
to help them take an active part 
in changing the pattern of racial 
relations in the country, now or 
later as they take their rightful 
place in community living. 
1938—First Negroes at St. Ben’s 

Friendship House has always 
had a deep interest in the stu- 
dent and a realization of the im- 
portance of the school in com- 
batting racial heresy and build- 
ing right attitudes. When Cath- 
erine de Hueck began the Har- 
lem Friendship House in 1938, 
her keynote and emphasis was 
“the opening up of Catholic 
schools to Negroes.” At that 
time, Negro students in Catholic 
colleges were rare, except those 
who attended Xavier University, 
a Negro Catholic University in 
New Orleans. When Kathleen 
Yanes and Gertrude Danavall of 
St. Mark’s parish, New York 
City, enrolled at the College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota, in 1938 (on scholarship 
through Friendship House’s ef- 
forts) they were among the first 
colored students to attend a 
Catholic college in the north. 

E HAVE “COME A WAYS” 

in fifteen years. This year, 
I met interracial student groups 
in colleges as far-flung as Wash- 
ington, D. C., Seattle, San An- 
tonio and New Orleans. We can 
thank God for the changes, cred- 
iting them in His Providence to 
the work of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Councils, Friendship 
Houses, and crusaders within 
faculties and student bodies. 

But I wonder sometimes if we 
are not now resting on our oars, 


or deluding ourselves into think- 
ing the job is done, because “our 
colored students have no prob- 
lem whatsoever on campus.” It 
has often been said that it is 
only when injustices in law and 
custom have been broken, that 
the real work for brotherhood 
can begin. Conditions in schools 
have greatly improved, but there 
is still a society and a world 
that must have the Christian 
pattern of brotherhood brought 
to it. The Catholic college grad- 
uate is to be a leader in that 
work. 
Few Catholics Active in 
Civic Groups 

‘VE NOTED GOOD WILL 

among most Catholic students, 
a realization that their attitudes 
toward minority groups is tied 
up with their religion, an in- 
terest in groups like Friendship 
House. But I believe there still 
may be the failure in our schools, 
that must have been there in the 
past—the failure that is evident 
in the small number of Catholics 
taking an active part in com- 
munity and civic work for peace 
and unity. Of the number that 
there are, it is interesting to 
note how many are graduates of 
secular universities. 

The problem to me seems to 
be tied up with the failure to 
see the vocation of a Christian, 
and more specifically, the voca- 
tion of the student. Good will is 
not enough to solve the com- 
plicated human relations mix- 
ups in American communities, 
There must be intelligence and 
technical competence. There is 
little value in telling the bigot 
he’s un-Christian and all wrong, 
if we can’t give him the factual 
reasons why he is. There is not 
much hope to shouting about the 
evils of segregation if we aren’t 
training ourselves to fight it in 
the fields of housing, employ- 
ment, education and public ac- 
commodations. That means 
thinking straight, voting right, 
organizing with other people in 
our communities to change the 
situation, in other words, living 
fully our principles. I wonder if 
we are hitting hard enough the 


Modern Francis Buried on Litter 


(Continued from Page 1) 
brought home by death. Many 
might have missed it, if they had 
not muddied their feet on the 
levee, and’ trod on the floor of 
the visible proof of his poverty. 

The Jacksons were poor. Jack 
said money was what you gave 
to the landlord when he was 
about to put you out. 

Home was a tent afloat. when 
it rained on the Midwest prairie 
—a drafty trailer house in Da- 
kota winter—French Quarter at- 
tic at $20 a month in breathless 
New Orleans summers. 

Washing yourself, your dishes 
and your clothes in the same 
precious pail of water “on the 
road.”’ 

Making candy, selling popcorn, 
peddling papers, barking in the 
carnivals, writing for newspa- 
pers in the days before guilds. 

Not for a lark, but for a liv- 
ing. 

Early he got as a bonus two 
feet well-blossomed with corns— 
a pathetic cross for a wiry, ac- 
tive man who loved to walk 
miles. 

ENTER LADY POVERTY 

OMEWHERE ALONG THE 

LINE poverty became, not a 
hound following from campfire 
to campfire to claim his hand- 
out... but the beloved spouse 
who shared their bed. 

When the carnival business 
became lucrative he gave it up. 


When he started earning too 
much money he quit, started 
something new, or gave it away, 
spent it on his projects, sup- 
ported old men and young boys 
and derelicts of variety. There 
was always someone living with 
them. 

Mothers with kids never wor- 
ried about paying the rent in his 
other cabin on the river. 

His Catholic friends got the 
story that when he quit show 
business for good, and returned 
full-fledged to the church, he 
made a vow he would spend so 
many hours of every day work- 
ing for nothing for the church, 

They said he did this in rep- 
aration for the spots in his past 
. « . the magician acts and for- 
tune-telling during the many 
years of tramping with the side- 
shows. 

That is an explanation to 
those who need it for the light 
in his littered work-room burn- 
ing most of the night, where he 
did his real work for Christ the 
Negro... Christ the poor cane 
worker, the poor farmer ... 
Christ the laborer worthy of his 
hire . . . Christ concerned with 
his lost sheep... Christ the Jew. 

A chancellor celebrated his 
requiem and fresh-faced assist- 
ants mingled with monsignor 
purple in the sanctuary. Prot- 
estants bore his litter and Jews 
sat up close. Some, unaccus- 


need for the student to get the 
“know hew,” the academic ex- 
cellence, because society has giv- 
en him four years grace to train 
his mind, so that he can con- 
tribute more to the common 
good. 

I’m particularly heartened by 
the approach which the Minne- 
sota Regional National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students 
has recently taken. Looking at 
the student vocation, they are 
seeing their responsibilities ‘‘to 
educate students to read and 
think critically, and thereby cre- 
ate a public opinion that is log- 
ical, sensible and true to facts.” 
———— 


St. Jude's 

(Continued from Page 6) 
They. gave her a piece of lino- 
leum and she was delighted with 
it. 

Barthe’s Statue of Christ 
HE SISTERS OF THE HOLY 
FAMILY of Nazareth run the 

big elementary and high school 
at the City of St. Jude. The 
staff of teachers here is inter- 
racial. As you go in the front 
door you see a life-size bronze 
statue of Christ done by the 
famous Negro sculptor, Rich- 


mond Barthe. He gave the stat- 
ue to the school as he was so 
well impressed by the good work 
and the excellent care the stu- 
dents took of the building. Mr. 
Barthe doesn’t “sell Christ,” as 
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By Betty Delaney 

EW ORLEANS, LA. (Spe- 

cial)—Recently five Negro 
families Were burned out of 
their Mississippi levee “‘camps.” 
The first, started by children 
playing with matches, swept 
quickly through the five poorly- 
constructed dwellings and left 
the families ‘homeless with all 
belongings destroyed. 

The fire was not reported in 
the local press. However, it did 
not pass unnoticed by the New 
Orleans Levee Board. The five- 
family catastrophe provided the 
board with the material evidence 
they needed to oust all levee 
dwellers from their homes, 

The board has been pressur- 
ized periodically by groups and 
individuals in the city, for a 
variety of reasons, to rid New 
Orleans of one of its few re- 
maining picturesque carry-overs 
of the spirited old city. 

Here on the “Batture,” the 


he puts it. He gives his statues 
of Christ away after much med- 
itation and work on them. The 
St. Jude statue of our Lord is 
standing with His hand partly 
forward in a welcoming gesture. 

On the left and right stair 
landings are bronze and marble 
busts of a very majestic Negro 
king and queen. 

(To be continued) 


of St. Jude's High School Faculty 


fe ‘ thee ee B 
Left to right: J. G. Pendarius, Rev. Ernest Socha, C.R.; Mrs. 


Cooper; and Mrs. Ball. 


tomed to church-going, came in 
with crumpled hankies on their 
heads. 

Talking to people who knew 
him for years and in many 
places you see there is too much 
to say about him when the pieces 
fall together. 

Knowing him only a few 
months, a newcomer in the life 
of a man about to finish up, he 
was to me a man of the future. 

He had just started writing a 
labor paper to help organize into 
co-ops Catholic white and Negro 
farmers in Louisiana. He was 
working on the local Catholic 
paper and was scheming how he 
could bring about the revolution 
there that would make it a vital 
reality in the lives of parish 
Catholics, 

E WAS AN EGGER-ONER 

to others and dreamed of 
starting a colony founded on 
poverty and mutual charity, 
where Catholics who wanted to 
write could give birth to a truly 
Christian literary movement to 
hasten the day of the world’s 
Christian reformation, 

Essentially a man shy of peo- 
ple, and who had spent a lifetime 
fighting tendencies of the intro- 
vert, he had become an extrovert 
for Christ. He was known as a 


prodder of mediocrity, but few 
understood it was himself he 
prodded most. 

He hated facing people and 
was no organizer, he told me. 
Yet he was always organizing 
the little fellow, lost by himself, 
and preaching Catholic doctrine 
in the parks. 

And going to Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South conventions 
and making big noises to Bishops 
and Archbishops. 

Going to an art shop in the 
French Quarter you could hear 
his barker’s voice backing up the 
infallibility of the Pope to some 
longtime friend who lived in sin 
and didn’t know it. 

The obits in the papers called 
him a leader. 

S LAST BATTLE was on his 

own threshold. Just before 
he died he got all the levee peo- 
ple, a couple of hundred strong, 
and bound them together to 
fight for the right to live on the 
levee ...a motley crew of ex- 
seamen, ex-carnies, ex-artists 
and music teachers, and just 
plain poor people with lots of 
kids. 

He was fighting now for the 
poor man’s right to be free... 
to own a rosebush, raise a duck, 
repair the roof when it leaked 
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strip of land between the levee 
and the rising and receding “Old 
Man River,” is the last outpost 
of freedom-loving individuals. 
They choose to live without the 
niceties of life down in the city 
in exchange for the rare mod- 
ern privilege of building their 
own homes to suit themselves, 
raising chickens and rabbits, 
and watching the ‘superb sun- 
sets over the wide river mouth, 

Since the freedom-loving 
squatters had no legal rights to 
their river banks, they knew 
they might be forced off the 
river eventually. But with hous- 
ing at such a high premium in 
the city, they felt they were do- 
ing the authorities a favor by 
keeping out of the problem.... 

And so they might have re- 
mained squatting, for who knows 
how many more months, years, 
decades, if. the fire hadn’t 
touched off the board. Now 
every family on the “Batture” 
has been served with an official 
notice to get out or be put out 
by the first of May. 

For the white squatters the 
hardship will not be so great. 
Many of them can afford hous- 
ing in the city. And those who 
can’t have already been notified 
that room is available for them 
in housing projects. 

With the Negro settlers it will 
be a different story. 

Segregation exists, either by 
design or the habit of prolonged 
patterns, even on the levee. The 
Negro shacks, four and five deep 
and huddled together, indicate 
that Negroes have gravitated to 
the levee not so much by design, 
as is often the case with whites, 
but by economic necessity. 

Any public-health-minded city 
would find good reason to elimi- 
nate the Negro row which in 
many respects is a slum area. 
There is only one hitch. The 
Negroes have no place to go. 
The families who were burned 
out doubled up with relatives in 
Negro sections of the city no- 
toriously overcrowded already. 

The notice to whites advising 
them of available public housing 
specifically stated ‘“‘No housing 
available to Negroes.” 

One fact is certain. They 
must get off the levee. Where 
they will go does not seem to be 
the levee board’s problem. 


—_—_—_—_—_————————_————————_________=== 


too bad, watch the sun set and 
the water rise and fall. 

By dying he consolidated the 
fight which is still going on. 

His rosebush is in bloom. 

There weren’t any superfluous 
riches. He died sitting in a fold- 
ing chair. All his furniture 
“folded.” He was always ready 
to travel, never allowing secu- 
rity to claim him. 

He talked about owning a few 
acres of land, but with a wistful 
look as though he knew he never 
would. 

He wanted to get a horse and 
cart to take to the back roads of 
the country and see country and 
people. 

It cost his wife about 20 bucks 
to bury him. 
—————— 


+ 
The Surprise 
(Continued from Page 7) 
earth like dragons and chimeras; 
the most towering, the most ter- 
rible creatures that life ever let 
loose upon chaos. Stand back— 
stand out of their way. They 
are living men.” Chesterton, the 
author, has let loose here, in the 
small compass of fifty-two pages, 
some of his deepest thoughts.” 
—Ann Stull 











